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Changes in Volume of Foster Care 
1933 - 1943 * 


The most significant quantitative 
changes between 1933 and 1943 in foster 
care were the increases in the number 
of children served by public as com- 
pared with private agencies and in 
the number of children cared for in 
foster-family homes as compared with 
institutions. * 


Some of the basic reasons for these 
changes may be found in the wider 
acceptance of the two principles (1) 
that the foundation of all child wel- 
fare is the preservation of family 
life and (2) that for any satisfactory 
provision of welfare services to 
children, governmental responsibility 
at the Federal, State, and local levels 
must be accepted ona permanent rather 
than on an emergency basis. The 
Social Security Act, passed in 1935, 
is a concrete expression of these 
two principles. Among other provisions 
for child welfare, this act includes 
public-assistance grants to children 
in their own homes, survivors benefits 
to children, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services. 
The Social Security Act not only has 
strengthened public services to chil- 
dren in their own homes but also, by 

1 Report prepared by J. S. Fuerst, Social 


Statistics Section, Divisionof Statistical 
Research. 

In this report agencies are classified 
as public or private according to the nature 
of the governing body responsible for the 
policies and administration of the agency's 
program, not by the source of funds used 
by the agency. A public agency is any 
agency that represents local, State, or 
Federal government; a private agency is one 
that represents a nonprofit association or 
other voluntary group. 


stimulating State agencies to provide 
well-rounded child-welfare programs 
and assisting them in obtaining quali- 
fied personnel, has encouraged greater 
use of foster-family home care for 
children needing care away from their 


own homes. 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY 


The most recent Federal census of 
dependent and neglected children re- 
ceiving foster care from public and 
private agencies was taken in 1933. . 
Because of the pressure of war con- 
ditions, a similar census was not 
undertaken in 1943. However, it was 
known that a number of State depart- 
ments of public welfare had for several 


years been collecting statistics on 
children receiving welfare services 


from public and private agencies, 


and the Children's Bureau requested 


S The findings of this census were reported 
by the Bureau of the Census in a bulletin 
entitled, "Children Under Institutional 
Care and in Foster Homes, 1933." (Washing- 
ton, 125 pp.) The figures in this Bureau 
of the-Census bulletin include data from 
State, county, and municipal welfare de- 
partments; fraternal, religious, and other 
private agencies engaged in child placing 
or in providing institutional care of chil- 
dren; child-placing departments of juvenile 
courts and juvenile-court detention homes 
giving care of more than 60 days' duration 
to dependent and neglected children; ma- 
ternity homes that accepted children for 
placement and institutional care; and schools 
that provided care to dependent or neglected 
children. -The Bureau of the Census bulletin 
does not include data from institutions for 
delinquent children, organizations caring 
primarily for the physically or mentally 
handicapped (blind, deaf-mute, or crippled 
children), or day nurseries giving only 
daytime care. Likewise, the Census bulletin 
does not include children in foster homes 
pot under the care of any agency. 
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the States that had already tabulated 
such statistics to provide them for 
this study. 

Twenty-seven States and the District 
of Columbia, * representing nearly 
65 percent of the population of the 
United States under 21 years of age, 
were able to furnish data on dependent 
and neglected children in foster care 
served by public and private agencies 
on December 31, 1943. . Some of these 
States furnished complete data, actual 
or estimated. Other States furnished 
data that were fairly complete, and 
for each of these States the Children's 
Bureau supplemented the data by es- 
timates based on similar information 
for an earlier date from the annual 
report of the State department of 
welfare and on a special report on 
institutional population previously 
submitted by the State. 

The statistics in the 1933 Census 
report and those presented in this 
report provide a good indication of 
the number of children served in 1933 
and 1943 under the foster-care program 
in each of the 28 States. Neverthe- 
less, inasmuch as the 1943 data were 
obtained entirely from State depart- 
ments of welfare, in some States it 
was not possible to obtain complete 
information on children served under 
the jurisdiction of other administra- 
tive bodies. children 
served in institutions for delinquent 


For example, 


children are uniformly excluded from 
this report even though it is known 
that a small number of dependent 
children receive care in these in- 
stitutions. 


Hereafter referred to in the text as 28 
States. 






Although an attempt was made to 
obtain the same coverage in the 1943 
reports from the States as in the 
1933 census, several changes were 
unavoidable because of the method of 
obtaining the data. Inasmuch as re- 
ports on children served by child- 
Placing departments of juvenile courts 
usually are not obtained by State 
departments of welfare, such children 
are not included in the 1943 reports. 
Similarly, dependent or neglected 
children receiving service from schools 
(for example, schools for Indian 
children) are excluded from the 1943 
data because these schools are con- 
sidered by most States as primarily 
educational rather than child-caring 
institutions. Where figures for 
selected types of agencies were ex- 
cluded from the 1943 data, 


exclusions were made from the 1933 


similar 


datafor the purpose of comparability. 
Therefore the statistics shown in 
this report for 1933 differ in some 
respects from those shown in the Cen- 


sus bulletin for the same year. 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
RECEIVING FOSTER CARE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1943 


The 28 States for which data are 
available may be considered fairly 
representative of the United States 
as a whole with regard to the pro- 
vision of foster care to dependent 
and neglectel children. The number 
of such children in the 28 States at 
the time of the last Nation-wide 
in 1933, 
the number in foster care in the 


United States, and the distribution 
of these children in the 28 States 


count, was 75 percent of 
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by type of care and by auspices under 
which care was provided approximated 
the distribution for the United States. 
Although the rate and direction of 
the development of child-welfare 
provisions have varied considerably 
from State to State, the over-all 
changes between 1933 and 1943 in 
these 28 States reflect reasonably 
well the changes that have taken 
place in the country as a whole. 
Available data for the 28 reporting 
States indicate that in these States 
nearly 169,000 children were re- 
ceiving foster care from public and 
private agencies on December 31, 
1943. From this information it is 
estimated that on the same date the 
number of children receiving such 
care in the United States was about 
225,000. Of these, approximately 
122,000 children were in foster- 
family homes and 103,000 were in in- 


stitutions; 81,000 were under the 


care of public agencies and 144,000 


under the care of private agencies.” 


CHILDREN RECEIVING FOSTER CARE 
IN 28 STATES 

A net decrease of 9,479 (5 percent) 
between 1933 and 1943 in the number 
of children receiving care away from 
their own homes (table 1) was ac- 
companied by considerable variation 
in the- extent, nature, and direction 
of the changes in the individual 


States. 
The number of such children in- 


creased in 16 States and decreased 
in 12 (table 2). 


creases in the number of children 


The largest de- 


occurred in general in States that 
had relatively extensive child-welfare 


programs under private auspices in 


© Because of the adjustments discussed in 
the preceding section these estimated totals 
cannot be compared directly with the totals 
shown in the 1933 census report. 


TABLE 1,—DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING FOSTER CARE FROM PUBLIC 
OR PRIVATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY AUSPICES AND TYPE OF CARE, DECEMBER 31, 


1933 AND 1943; 


27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * 











1943 1933 Percent 
Type of care 
and agency auspices change . 
Number Percent Number Percent | 1933-1943 

ah ie a a eg ad 168,633 100 178,112 100 -5 
ENON Sa ih ol so tk w-ardwetacers 61,164 36 44,864 25 + 36 
NG pc ei ane, ES ate coveted iene 107,469 64 133, 248 75 - 19 
In foster-family homes...... 91,558 54 76,423 43 + 20 
SINS a.) ad nar aietate: acolore o aceeee 51,182 30 30,168 a7 +70 
ee ee ae 40,376 24 46,255 26 - 13 
BE SUOTEUOCIOND <.0.6 6 kc sic ces 77,075 46 101,689 57 - 24 
RN Go ws bcos soda dakereas 9,982 6 14,696 8 - 32 
a ne a Sa ES 67,093 40 86,993 49 - 23 




















8 The figures for some of the States have been estimated by the Children's Bureau. 
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19333 for example, Illinois, Mary- Auspices of Care. 


land, Missouri, New York, Ohio, From 1933 to 1943 the. total number 


Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. In of children cared for under public 


S 
these 7 States the total number of auspices in the 28 States reporting 
children in institutions declined by 


increased 36 percent, and the number 
20,000; the total number in foster- 


cared for under private auspices de- 
clined 19 percent (table 2). In 1933 
less than 45,000 children, or 25 per- 


family homes remained approximately 
the same. It may be noted that 


although in 1933 the children in cent of all the children in foster 


lod 


foster care in these 7 States com- 


care in these States, were being 
prised 68 percent of all the children 


served under public auspices. By 


in foster care, in the 28 States re- 1943 this number had increased to 


‘porting the proportion had dropped 
to 60 percent in 1943. 


more than 61,000, or 36 percent of 
all the children in foster care. That 


TABLE 2,—DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING FOSTER CARE FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, 
BY AGENCY AUSPICES AND STATE, DECEMBER 31, 1933 AND 1943; 27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA® 












































Total Pub lic Private 
State Percent Percent Percent 
1943 1933 change, 1943 1933 change, 1943 1933 change, 
1933-1943 1933-1943 1933-1943 

WOOO orc awn REO Sheu Ue 168,633/178,112 -5 61,164) 44,864 +36 107, 469/133, 248 - 19 
IS g wtairaisie wal Weraretetmebat eae 2,133 1,859 +15 1,130 $46] +107 1,003 1,313 - 24 
US OOE Sioa x5 6:es aoa wnerieen 6,669 5,073 +31 4,100 2,217 +85 2,569 2,856 - 10 
eg TEE ETT 818 568 + 44 321|-------|--------- 497 568 - 13 
District of Columbia.......... 1,891 1,928 -2 1,176 1,041 +13 715 887 - 19 
EE eT ae Te Hee 2,349 2,072 +13 505 |-------|--------- | 1,844 2,072 -1l 
SG. o tlteinsph- hLe- eran wey erate 290 339 - 15 53 |-------|--------- 237 339 - 30 
PEs 6 nn heir rGhen nev ee eee 13,826| 14,794 -7 2,109 981; +115 11,717] 13,813 - 13 
Pins 05 o5.cae6 an weenens 7,712 7,876 -2 5,927 4,909 +21 | 1,785 2,967 - 40 

| | 
WMIR CS 5555 o's. 0 Grendisisie ees crate a espe | 3,484 2,961 +18 | 1,355 1,793 - 24 2,129 1,168 + 82 
BI on ote caee:s seminomas 2,979 4,194 - 29 1, 127 164 + 587 1,852 4,030 - 54 
SIN owas x6: 0ie-6 orois on edinwte wes |} 6,709 6,499 +3 1,255 1,023 + 23 5,454 5,476 (bd) 
PRD cw: in 6: 0.0:4: 0: arte a ere wEseIRD 5,784 5,018 +15 3,375 2,479 +36 |} 2,409 2,539 -5 
| 

a Serre re ee 961 1,238 - 22 38 |------- |--------- 923 1,238 - 25 
MESO ORS EL. ccc cccvscceccecsseses §,123 $.517 -7 1,744 723) +4141 3,379 4,794 - 30 
Ea ten a 2,262 1,612 + 40 516 357 +45 1,746 1,255 +39 
RS ieigian ccm iis wisreri ele w-aecmarcceiors 90, 89 (c) 90 89 {c) | we 2---- [------- [--------- 
Meer TRUINE EG. gcc cence cee. 2,155 1,381 +56 978 165| +493 Ye 2 1,216 - 3 
Seer ee a 8,803 7,252 +21 5,353 3,371 +59 3,450 3,881 -1l 
NS oi moas tnaicn an omecnie 38,706} 47,937 - 19 10,183 8, 168 + 25 28,523 | 39,769 - 28 
eg err 640 335 +91 172 |------- |--------- 468 335 +40 
a 5: 6.5.88 40a he is eee ae See 16,006| 18,748 - 15 9,310} 10,174 - 8 6,696 8,574 - 22 
IN a dividons's eS niateeae ware 2,518 2,462 +2 939 1,163 - 19 1,579 1,299 +22 
NN arao carcahoor hides Sipe rete ce roe 1,570 1,420 +11 598 139.) +330 972 1,281 - 24 
ee ei 23,054} 27,393 - 16 2,515 1,791 + 40 20,539} 25,602 - 20 
eS Re re 1,918 2,445 - 22 1,015 1,238 - 18 903 1,207 - 25 
MINN. a4. 0:40.00. due wew.sen se 3,092 1,857 + 67 1,487 |------- |------ -- 1,605 1,857 - 14 
III 0) ais tc-s- <n biw. 660e-ecaceleeece 6,822); 4,927 +38 3,650 2,170 +68 3,172 2,757 +15 
NR 6-5 6 vc tece bd winwicleee eet 269 318 - 15 143 163 - 12 126 155 - 19 











8 the figures for some of the States have been estimated by the Children's Bureau. 

Decrease less than 0.5 percent. . 
© Change not computed; 1933 figure less than 100. 
a Figures for New York include approximately 75 children served in foster-family homes by juvenile courts in 1943 and a similar 
number in 1933. 
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the role of public agencies in the 
provision of foster care has steadily 
increased throughout the 1933-1943 
period has been indicated in Children's 
Bureau reports.on services to children 


in urban areas. ° 


Between 1933 and 1943 the number 
of children in foster care who were 
served by public agencies increased 
in all but 5 of the 28 States re- 
porting;’ and in 6 of these States by 
more than 100 percent. ® In 1933 in 
6 of the 28 States? no children were 
receiving foster care from public 
agencies. By 1943 some public foster- 
care service was available in each 
of the 28 States, and about 30 per- 
cent of all the children in foster 
care in these 6 States were served 
by public agencies. Much variation 
from State to State in the proportion 
of all children in foster care under 
public auspices was evident in 1943. 
In 7 States this proportion was less 
than 25 percent; in 10 States it 
was more than 50 percent (fig. 1). 

Twenty-six thousand fewer children 
received service from private agencies 
in 1943 than in 1933. 


curred in 22 States, 


A decline oc- 
varying from 
less than one-half of one percent in 


Michigan to 54 percent in Maryland. 


Sy. S. Department of Labor, Children's 


Bureau: Social Statistics Supplements to 
fhe Child, January 1937, pp. 3-8; March 
1938, pp. 3-19; December 1940, pp. 11-23; 
March-June 1942, pp. 9-11; October 1944, 
pp. 4-8. 

7 Iowa, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. 


6 Alabama, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, and Oregon. 


® pelaware, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, and Washington. 


As is shown in table 2, the absolute 
number of children served by private 
agencies increased in 5 States, al- 
though in 3 of these the proportion 
of children served under private 
auspices declined because of the 


greatly expanded public programs. 


In 1933 a large number of children 
supported by public funds were re- 
ported as cared for by private agen- 
cies; data for 1943 on this point 
are not available. The increase 
between 1933 and 1943, 


the number of children served by 


? 
however, in 


FiG.1 — DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING 
FOSTER CARE FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, 
DECEMBER 31,1943, BY AGENCY AUSPICES AND 
STATE, 27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PERCENT 
40 





a 20 
TOTAL o/ 
INDIANA 
DISTRICT OF COL. 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW JERSEY 
MINNESOTA 
OHIO 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
ALABAMA 
RHODE ISLAND 
WASHINGTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
OELAWARE 
IOWA 

OREGON 
MARYLAND 
OKLAHOMA 
MISSOURI 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NEW YORK 
NEBRASKA 
GEORGIA 
MICHIGAN 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MISSISSIPPI 


Under public 
Guspices 


Under private 
auspices 





@/ Includes Nevada ,which is not shown separately because the total 
number of children receiving foster care was less thon 100. Ninety 
children were receiving such care, all under public auspices . 
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public agencies and the decrease in 
the number served by private agencies 
Suggest that the use of public funds 
for children under the care of private 
agencies became less frequent during 
this period. 1° 





10 analysis of expenditures for protective 


and foster care in 1940 and 1942 in 30 ur- 
ban areas indicates that between these 2 
years the use of public funds for children 
under care of private agencies declined. 
See tables 1 and 2 of Children's Bureau 
Pub. No. 302, Community Health and Welfare 
Expenditutes in Wartime 1940 and 1942— 


Type of Care. 

Foster-family care.—The decade 
from 1933 to 1943 saw a wide-spread 
development in provisions for public 
welfare, including public child- 
welfare services, and many communities 
that had been without any adequate 
foster-family-care program were unable 
to develop such programs. Twenty 


percent more children were in foster- 


30 urban areas, by Edward E. Schwartz and 
Eloise R.Sherman, (Washington 1944). These 
tables show, nevertheless, that in 194% a 
considerable amount of public funds for 
the care of children were still being pro- 
Vided to pr‘vate agencies. 


TABLE 3.—DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING CARE IN FOSTER-FAMILY HOMES 
FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY AUSPICES AND STATE, DECEMBER 31, 1933 AND 1943; 
27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA® 

















Total Public Private 
Stat Percent Percent ¥) Percent 
as 1943 | 1933 | change, | 1943 | 1933 | change, | 1943 | 1933 | change, 
1933-1943 1933-1943 1933-1943 
WOM cecitercecne nenweswns 91,558] 76,423 + 20 51,182] 30,168 +70 40,376| 46,255 - 13 
cen SET OT eT re 1,182 679 +74 1,055 545 +94 127 134 - § 
RIN RIN 5 6. 5: ansceva cores boeaiacaiacets 4,531 2,562 +77 3,558 1,396 + 155 973 1,166 - 17 
INE as co: oa rece a ch bbe essere ORS 518 334 +55 321) -------|--------- 197 334 - 41 
District of Columbia.......... 1,210 1,014 +19 1,038 956 +9 172 58 (d) 
MRI co Sila eeats era wiera erorha aoaee 726 299 + 143 505| -------|--------- 221 299 - 26 
ME tetas wns witae sales ae OU ee in 126 171 - 26 $3] -------]--------- 73 171 - 57 
PN. oko erp ee alaceterentas anke 6,082 4,631 +31 1,800 254 + 609 4,282 4,377 - 2 
IES crnsarier@-aibne winid wos-aee tere 4,835 3,059 +58 4,635 2,962 + 56 200 97 (bd) 
NS ican ad arg cee ae aa OSES 1,581 949 + 67 771 747 +3 810 202 +301 
EEE L ne ree 1,803 1,911 - 6 1. 127 150 +651 676 1,761 - 62 
IIc bine arg eit ere Se bre Marae eS 4,495 3,796 +18 1,242 800 +55 3,253 2,996 +9 
a ee. Tere 4,597 3,455 +33 3,160 2,006 +58 1,437 1,449 -l1 
i i i Lcececcccsneccecenne lt 8) 683i <SP [§ GOO ss0sees]esensc0e~ 396 693 - 43 
SE 434 693 - 37 38 
PERT Cree 2,594 1,763 +47 1,507 441 + 242 1,087 1,322 - 18 
IN cers-ace.0's. ware a wie. eaten 791 520 +52 381 245 +56 410 275 +49 
| ARS a rere ee eee 40| -------|--------- Sy ee ee ae Cliath 
A reer 1,128 413 +173 978 165 + 493 150 248 - 40 
Oe 6,265 4,166 +50 5,289 3,338 + 58 976 828 +18 
RR na coh ws heetecn 22,175| 22.702 -2 9,986 7,939 + 26 12,189} 14,763 - 17 
Werth GROG, . och ccc ecvccosces 453 198 + 129 172| -------| --------- 281 198 +42 
NNN oniitis Sreeisr con he aed 7,646 7,855 - 3 5,206 4,715 +10 2,440 3,140 - 22 
NE onic ag. svar eteceuaneig ereecnw Oa 459 243 +89 358 200 +79 101 43 +135 
SR rr cicina aS cw ee cinicie wie sivas eit 920 618 +49 598 139 + 330 322 479 - 33 
ee re 9,397) 10,469 - 10 1,958 956 + 105 7,439 9,513 - 22 
TN MUNIN 5 Vib ss Seresceeaeuen 1,150 1,216 - 5 884 925 -4 266 291 -9 
rere re 1,884 451} +318 1,487] -------| --------- 397 451 - 12 
TIN foc aseincr dacs Fee ee ee 4,430 2,073 +114 2,942 1,171 +151 1,488 902 +65 
WENN x. « wag ois le eieia Wao wees 106 183 - 42 93 118 - 21 13 65 - 80 





























The figures for some of the States have been estimated by the 
Change not computed; 1933 figure less than 100 
’ Figures for New York include approximately 75 children served 


number in 1933. 


Children's Bureau. 


in foster-family homes by juvenile courts in 1943 and a similar 
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family homes in 1943 than in 1933— 
91,558 children as compared with 
76,423 (table 3). 


children served in foster-family 


The number of 


homes under public auspices increased 
70 percent, and the number served in 
such homes under private auspices 
decreased 13 percent. However, the 
proportion of all the children served 
in foster care by private agencies 
who were in foster-family homes in- 
creased between 1933 ande1943. 

The number of children in foster- 
family homes increased in all but 8 
of the reporting States.‘1 In all 
but 2 States (Rhode Island and Wyoming) 
the number in such homes under public 
In 1943 the num- 
ber of children receiving foster- 
family cd@re in the 28 States constituted 


54 percent of all the children re- 


auspices increased. 


ceiving foster care as compared with 
only 43 percent in 1933. Marked 
differences were evident among the 
States in 1943 in the proportion of 
children receiving foster-family 
care. This proportion ranged from 
18 percent in Oklahoma to 79 percent 
in Minnesota. In each of 11 States 
less than 50 percent of all children 
in foster care were served in foster- 
family homes (fig. 2). 


previous Children's Bureau reports 


Data from 
12 


on children in urban areas, together 
with data presented here for 1933 
and 1943, indicate some continuity 


in the trend from institutional to 


11 F4ano, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. 


12 gee footnote 6. 


Re- 


ports of the effect of the war on 


foster-family care of children. 
child-welfare programs, however, 
indicate that this trend in the Nation 
and in individual States has not been 
unbroken. 

An important element in the more 
extensive use of foster-family homes 
is the increase that took place in 
the use of boarding homes. In 1943 
these homes were used for three times 
as many children as free homes or 
In the 
19 States for which data are available 


work or wage homes (table 4). 


on the type of foster-family care the 


FIG.2—- DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING 
FOSTER CARE FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, 
DECEMBER 31,1943, BY TYPE OF CARE AND STATE, 
27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PERCENT 
° 20 40 60 80 100 
r r J 








TOTAL a/ 
MINNESOTA 
NEW JERSEY 
NORTH DAKOTA 
CONNECTICUT 


MICHIGAN PRR 
WISCONSIN 





DISTRICT OF COL. 
DELAWARE 


INDIANA 





WASHINGTON 
MARYLAND 


RHODE ISLAND 








OREGON 
NEW YORK 





ALABAMA 












NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MISSOURI 








OHIO 





lOwa 





MISSISSIPPI 





ILLINOIS 
IDAHO 





ERR 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WYOMING 
NEBRASKA 





GEORGIA 
OKLAHOMA Soa eet eneNeeNeN tee: 


in foster-family 
homes 








Sa 


In institutions 
Q/ Includes Nevada, which is not shown separately because the total 
number of children receiving foster care was less than 100. Ninety 
children were receiving such care, 40 in foster-family homes and 50 
in institutions . 
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number of children in boarding homes 
increased 33 percent between 1933 
and 1943. 
table in the use of free homes in all 


The decrease shown in the 


but 4 States*® conceals a small but 
Significant increase in children 
served in adoptive homes by public 
which was due to the added 


responsibilities of departments of 


agencies, 


welfare with regard to children placed 
for adoption. Although the number 
of children in work or wage homes 
increased, the number of children 
served in these homes was very small 
in most of the 19 States reporting 
the type of foster-family care pro- 
vided. The number of children in 
work or wage homes increased materially 


in only 5 States. 14 


It seems likely 
that this increase was a by-product 
of the heightened labor demand, which 
afforded more opportunities for the 
placement of girls as helpers in the 
home and of boys as helpers on the 


farm. 


18 Alabama, District of Columbia, 
and North Dakota. 

14 Indiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, 
and Ohio. 


Georgia, 


In general, the increase in foster- 
family care reflects more general 
acceptance of the principle that for 
most children such care is the most 
satisfactory substitute for care in 


It may be attributed 
in part also to the utilization of 


foster-family care in the treatment 


their own homes. 


of delinquent, crippled, or mentally 
handicapped children. 

Although the rate of increase in 
foster-family home care may have been 
checked somewhat by war conditions, 
it is still too early to regard this 
as a reversal, inasmuch as basic 
changes wrought by the war in the 
nature of welfare services to children 
may not be apparent for several years. 
One factor retarding the increase in 
foster-family care has been the in- 
creased labor demand, which has Gaused 
Many actual and potential foster 
this 
in many communities, in 


mothers to go into industry; 
has resulted, 
a lack of foster-family homes. Another 
important factor has been the diffi- 


culty experienced bywelfare agencies 


TABLE 4.—DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING CARE IN FOSTER-FAMILY 
HOMES FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, BY TYPE OF FOSTER-FAMILY HOME, 














DECEMBER 31, 1933 AND 1943: 18 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA? 
Tone of fectee- 1943 1933 Percent 
family home onange.. 
Number Percent Number Percent | 1933-1943 
ae es ee eo 60,356 100 52,641 100 + 15 
a ee eee eee 45,129 73 34,047 65 +33 
REE DOSS E CIES 12,173 20 16,412 31 - 26 
Week OC GOGO. oc cccccvccces 3,054 5 2,182 4 + 40 




















& The figures for some States have been estimated by the Children's Bureau. 


Includes adoptive homes. 


653891 O - 45 - 2 
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in finding qualified personnel to 
administer programs of foster-family 
care. 

Institutional care.—Coincident 
with the increase in foster-family 
care during the decade, there was a 
decrease inall but 5 of the reporting 
States*® in the number of children 
served in institutions. Twenty-four 
percent fewer children were in in- 
stitutions in 1943 than in 1933— 
77,075 children as compared with 


15 pelaware, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


North Dakota, and Wyoming. 


101,689 (table 5). <A 32-percent 
decline (4,700) took place in the 
number of chiltiren in public insti- 
tutions. This decline can be traced 
in part to the accelerated development 
of public foster-family placement 
programs. The number of children in 
private institutions diminished by 
nearly 20,000 children, or 23 percent, 
although in 7 States the number of 
children in private institutions in- 
creased. Both in 1933 and 1943 ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all the 
children in institutions were in 


institutions under private auspices. 


TABLE 5,—DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN RECEIVING CARE IN INSTITUTIONS 
FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, BY AGENCY AUSPICES AND STATE, DECEMBER 31, 1933 AND 1943; 
27 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA® 




















Total Public Private 
State Percent Percent Percent 
1943 1933 change, 1943 1933 change, 1943 1933 change, 
é 1933-1943 1933-1943 1933-1943 

DN tavaseade can eenees | 77,075|101, 68S - 24 9,982 14,696 - 32 67,093) 86,993 - 23 
ae eee 951 1,180 -19 75 1 (b) 876 1,179 - 26 
MON Cciveacneseesaeewns 2,138 2,511 - 15 $42 821 - 34 1,596 1,690 -6 
No ok case keke ec ccee cs was 300 234 +28 . | -------|------- |--------- 300 234 + 28 
District of Columbia.......... 681 914 - 25 138 85 (b) $43 829 - 34 
Se nT ee 1,623 1,773 -9 | ------- |------- |--------- 1,623 1,773 - 8 
Eee ere ee 164 168 eB | cw cccce Jocccces Jocccsccse 164 168 | 
NG 5a. canard eG caner eatin SiG eucde 7,744| 10,163 - 24 309 727 - 57 7,435 9,436 - 21 
ee eT eee 2,877 4,817 - 40 1,292 1,947 - 34 1,585 2,870 - 45 
PE ok apie cincede te ebeue ee eeon 1,903 2,012 -5 $84 1,046 - 44 1,319 966 +37 
SE eer ree 1,176 2,283 -48 | ------- 14|--------- 1,176 2,269 - 48 
I 8 lta cice-ere reales eig a ealace 2,214 2,703 - 18 13 223 - 94 2,201 2,480 -1l 
IIIS iS. arunns Bave-4%aG- Weal bieleierahe 1,187 1,563 - 24 215 473 - 55 972 1,090 -ll 
bo, EET ETO OTT $27 545 a ee ees ees eee $27 545 -3 
ES ee eT” 2,529 3,754 - 33 237 282 - 16 2,292 3,472 -34 
oud eda cewek eoewwe wn 1,471 1,092 +35 135 112 +21 1,336 980 +36 
I eta D aaa as: siudias an hacen a a aes $0 89 (b) 50 89 (D) | eee eee | eee eee | eee eee 
New Hampshire................. 1,027 968 +6 | -------|------- | --------- 1,027 968 +6 
ce | I A eT Pe 2,538 3,086 - 18 64 33 (bd) 2,474 3,053 - 19 
kA er eee 16,531) 25,235 - 34 197 229 - 14 16,334) 25,006 - 35 
POE WOR ick ce cence vacuo 187 137 +36 = | ------- | ------- | ------ eee 187 137 +36 
Sd aka aa nee Redd mae eaees ar 8,360} 10,893 - 23 4,104 5,459 - 25 4,256 $,434 - 22 
ER a ree ie 2,059 2,219 -7 581 963 - 40 1,478 1,256 +18 
I aio as oie dw ass aa. 8'& ie aS 650 802 - 19 | -------|-------|--------- 650 802 - 19 
EE 13,657) 16,924 - 19 557 835 - 33 13,100; 16,089 - 19 
SS Ee eee 768 1,229 - 38 131 313 - 58 637 916 - 30 
EE Ae 1,208 1,406 ae, ee eee ees eee 1,208 1,406 - 14 
ING 4.5 dca o cake reve amore 2,392 2,854 - 16 708 999 - 29 1,684 1,855 -3 
Oe aera 163 135| +21 50 45 (bd) 113 90] (tv) 























® the figures for some of the States have been estimated by the (Children's Bureau. 


> change not computed; 1933 figure less than 100. 
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Among the total number of children 
in foster care in 1943, the proportion 
of children in institutions ranged 
from 82 percent in Oklahoma to 21 
percent in Minnesota. 

Although the number of children 
in institutional care declined be- 
tween 1933 and 1943, 
such children in 1943was still large— 
46 percent of the total number of 


the number of 


children in foster care 
of a leveling off in this decline 


appeared near the end of the decade. 


Some signs 


Efforts were made to improve insti- 
tutional plants, practices, and per- 
sonnel in accordance with acceptable 
standards for foster care. - The use 


of institutions for special purposes 


Juvenile-Court Statistics, 


The year 1943 is the seventeenth 
successive calendar year for which 
the Children's Bureau has collected 
statistics on delinquency cases dis- 
The 
figures for the different years rep- 


posed of by juvenile courts. 


resent considerable variation in the 
number and identity of the reporting 
courts, but in general the coverage 
has grown from about 15 percent of 
the population of the United States 
in 1927 to about 37 percent in 1943. 


More than nine-tenths of the courts 
reporting in 1943, representing a 
majority of the population served by 


all the courts reporting in that year, 


1 Report prepared by I. Richard Perlman, 
Social Statistics Section, Division of Sta- 
tistical Research. 


such as temporary placement and place- 
ment of children for whom foster- 
family care is unsuitable, or for 
whom group living is more desirable, 
From 1942 to the present 
the difficulty of obtaining foster- 


family homes has led to an increase 


increased. 


in the institutional population in a 
Whether in- 


stitutions will be used more ex- 


number of communities. 


tensively when foster-family homes 
are again available in large numbers 
after the war remains to be seen. 
It seems likely, however, that military 
casualties and further dislocations 
of family life due to war conditions 
will result in an increased need for 


some form of foster care of children. 


1943 


reported under a State plan.* Of the 
eight States in which the courts re- 
ported in this way, Missouri and New 
York succeeded in achieving complete 
State-wide coverage for the first 
time in 1943. The other States in 
which the courts reported under such 
Massachusetts, 
and Utah, which had 


complete State coverage, and Ohio and 


a plan were Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, 


Indiana, which had partial coverage. 
Increased reporting coverage in four 
of the eight States was chiefly re- 


sponsible for the most recent rise in 
the percentage of the total population 


represented by .the courts reporting. 


=rne courts reporting under a State plan 
report directly to the State agency con- 
cerned with juvenile-court work or probation 
service, which then forwards the data tothe 
Children's Bureau. The other courts send 
reports directly to the Bureau. 
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TABULAR MATERIAL IN THIS REPORT 


The total number of boys' and girls' 
delinquency cases disposed of by the 
399 juvenile courts that reported in 
1943 is shown in table 1, according 
to race. Separate data are given for 
each of the 90 courts that served 
areas of 100,000 or more population; 
for the 309 courts that served areas 
of smallér population the data are 
given by State in which located. 


The figures for all the boys' and 
girls' cases disposed of by the 399 
courts that reported in 1943 are 
analyzed in tables 2 to 6 according 
to age of child, reason for reference 
to court, source of reference, place 
of detention care, and disposition 
of case.° 

The trend in delinquency cases 
disposed of in urban areas in the 
years 1940-43, years that included a 
period of prewar defense as well as 
actual war years, is shown in table 7. 
This table gives, for each of these 
4 years, the number of boys' and of 
girls' cases disposed of by each of 
82 courts serving areas of 100,000 
or more population. In an effort to 
show the effect of changes in popu- 
lation on the volume of cases disposed 
of in the areas where the population 
increased between 1940 and 1943 (usu- 
ally areas of war activity) and in 
the data 
for the 82 courts are divided into 


those where it decreased, 





Ssource tables for juvenile-court statis- 
tics, similar to those published in some 
earlier reports, have been compiled for 1943 
and are available forreference at the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. These source tables give, 
for individual courts, the data that are 
summarized in tables 2 to 6. 


two groups, according to the direction 
of change in the population of the 
areas served. 


DELINQUENCY CASES DISPOSED 
OF IN 1943 ¢ 

During 1943, 125,488 delinquency 
cases were disposed of by 399 juvenile 
courts sérving areas including 37 
percent of the total population of 
the United States. These courts par- 
ticipated voluntarily in the Children's 
Bureau juvenile-court statistics pro- 
ject and were not selected as being 
geographically representative of the 
entire country. Nevertheless, analysis 
of the statistics on the delinquency 
Cases disposed of by these courts 
produces some general observations 
that may be helpful in understanding 
the problems of juvenile delinquency 
as they are dealt with by juvenile 
courts. 

Sex and Race. 

Of the 125,488 delinquency cases 
disposed of in 1943, 81 percent were 
boys' cases and 19 percent were girls' 
(Table 1.) 


of boys' andof girls' cases remained 


cases. The proportion 
relatively constant for several years 
prior to 1941 (84 percent for boys' 
and 16 percent for girls' cases) but 
after that it gradually changed to 
the 3943 ratio. 

White children were involved in 
81 percent of the cases for which 
the race of the child was reported; 
Negro and other nonwhite children, 
19 percent. 


4>reliminary reports on the number of 
juvenile-delinquency cases disposed of in 
1944 have been received for 225 courts. A 
statement comparing these figures with those 
for the same courts in 1943 is available 
from the Children's Bureau. 
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TABLE 1.—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CASES, BY RACE, DISPOSED OF BY 30 COURTS THAT SERVED 
AREAS WITH POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE AND BY 309 COURTS THAT SERVED AREAS WITH POPULATIONS OF LESS THAN 100,000 * 
] Delinquency cases 
Location of areas served a - = . T Sie uel athe T R <<. 
by courts and chief city All races | White | g j ace no 
| nonwhite reported 
in certain areas wer : 1 | ? La apo sectineentmanene nnenenenneasraniaatigitteaton 
| Total Boys | Girls Total | Boys Girls Total Boys | Girls Total Boys | Girls 
——_— + + + + t + + + ——-+-______- +——_——— +— — 


Total—all areas 125 ,488/101,523/ 23,965) $1,839) 74,439 17,400} 21,110) 16,667) 4,443 | 12.539/ 10,417] 2,122 
SEE = Se a + 








——=— 


AREAS WITH 100,000 OR MORE 











POPULATION 108,941; 88,130) 20,811/| 79,042) 64,178) 14,864) 20,311 tt | 4,285 9,588 7,926) 1,662 
ARKANSAS: Pulaski County 
(Little Rock) 981 624 357 658 407 251 323 217 560 | owsces | sconces | couae 
CALIFORNIA: . 

Los Angeles County (Los Angeles). 4,458 3,846 612 4,047 3,486 561 402 352 50 8 1 

San Diego County (San Diego). 1,805 1,295 510 1,708 L889 489 87 70 17 10 6 4 

San Francisco—city and county. 946 653 293 826 564 262 120 89 S): | weswas | xonwea: | aewes 
CONNECTICUT: 

First district (Bridgeport) 1,923 1,625 298 1,780 1,518 262 143 107 36 | ccccee | comes | ennee 

Second district (New Haven) 1,925 1,638 287 1,751 1,499 252 174 139 BS | eeeeee | eneeee | oneee 

Third district (Hartford) 1,780' 1,447 333 1,662) 1,365 297 118 82 BB | cccese | cocscs | coves 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Washington—city. pests 3,204| 2,852 352| 1,382} 1.283 99| 1,822; 1.569 SES | eocenw | eeeae owe 
FLORIDA: Dade County (Miami) 823 621 202 570 450 120 253 171 OB | cecesc | cescce | cocce 
GEORGIA: Fulton County (Atlanta). | 1,549) 1,263 WO wonsce | ccwcce) cence! wehewe] cécene]) enn 1,549} 1,263 286 
INDIANA: 

Allen County (Fort Wayne) 779 629 150 723 591 132 56 38 1B | ccceee | coceee | ncee 

Lake County (Gary). r . 472 , 341 131 396 291 105 76 50 26 | ennene | ee eeee | eneee 

Marion County (Indianapolis). 2,019 1,580 439 1,546 1,203 343 473 377 96 | wneenn | ceeeee | eeeee 

St. Joseph County (South Bend). 1,579 1,193 386; 1,479) 1,138 341 100 55 AS | cvccce | coccce | cocce 

Vanderburgh County (Evansville). 740 587 153 646 $11 135 94 76 1B | ------ | eoeece | eocee 
1OWA: 

Polk County (Des Moines). 1,008 876 132 919 793 126) 83 83 6) wee e ne | eee eee | cneee 

Woodbury County (Sioux City). 497 354 DA 497 354 | 143 
LOUISIANA; Caddo Parish 

(Shreveport ) 436 293 143 266 163 103 170 130 40 | cneeee | eeeeee | coeee 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
Boston: 
Boston (central section). 835 548 287 | wnne nn | www en en, cee e ee, eee e nn | eeeene| ceeee 835 $48 287 
Brighton. 59 $1 ee $9 $1 8 
Char lest own 92 83 GQ) ween ee | eee en| wee e en) cee ene | ee eeee| cenee 92 83 9 
Dorchester. 154 136 18 | ------ | ene ee ne) cee ee en) ce eeee |) ceeeee| eeee- 154 136 18 
East Boston 160 134 26) wnnnne | wen ee en! cee eee! eee eee | eeeeee| eenee 160 134 | 26 
Roxbury ° $42 438 104 | ener ee | cece re! cemcee| ceceee | eeeeee| cecee 542 438 | 104 
South Boston. 115 100 1S | w--en- wee e en) ewer ee) cece re) cee eee|  ennee 115 100 | 15 
West Roxbury. ee ae 179 164 1S | cece ee | ceeeee| ceeeen| ceeece | eocece| ecene 179 164 15 
Centraldistrict of Worcester 
(Worcester). sr artes fw 373 301 72| ceccce| coccce| coccee| ceccce| ceeece| cone 373 301 | 72 
East Norfolk district (Quincy). 276 254) 22] occcce| coccce! ecccce! coecee| coccce! cocce 276 254 22 
First district of eastern 
Middlesex (Medford). 232 201 BL) enn n ee | cece ee) cee e en! cee ene | ee eeee| seen 232 | 201 31 

Lawrence district (Lawrence). 73 65 bn 73 65 8 

Lowell district (Lowell). 80 72 ee 80 72 8 

Second district of Bristol 

(Fall River) ei 239 197 AZ| ereece| coceee| ceeece| ceceee| eeecce| sence 239 197 42 

Somerville district (Somerville). 70 64 ee ee ee Peed Beet eee 70 64 6 

Southern Essex district (Lynn). 146 137 @] coccce| coccca cocccs| cocsce| coscce| cccce 146 137 9 

Springfield district 

(Springfield). — 227 187 4D] coccee | ccccce| cocces| coccec| coccce| cocce 227 187 40 

Third district of Bristol 

(New Bedford). a 269 252 O0T Keecne | Sccced cabewnl  Senccs| poncen] Sasus 269 252 17 
Third district of eastern 
Middlesex (Cambridge). 236 205 DO ee 236 205 31 
MICHIGAN: 

Kent County (Grand Rapids). 587 490 97 534 450 84 41 28 13 12 12 | ----- 

Oakland County (Pontiac). 612 480 132 556 444 112 31 22 9 25 14 ll 

Wayne County (Detroit). 2,726) 2,286 440} 1,903) 1,591 312| 823 695 1G | ccccce| cccece | cocce 
MINNESOTA: | 

Hennepin County (Minneapolis)°. 1,277 911 366 1,257 898 359 20 13 7 | ccccce| coccce | cccce 

Ramsey County (St. Paul). 729 624 10 700 $99 101) 29 25 A | eewcee | concce | seeece 
MISSOURI: 

Jackson County (Kansas City). 1,804 1,398 406 1,444 1,097 347 354 295 $39 6 6 | ----- 

St. Louis—city ta 3,034; 2,178 856} 1,936| 1,383 553} 1,031 763 268 67 32 35 

St. Louis County (University 

City)... ae ew Oe 622 492) 130 $19 409 110 98 80 18 5 3 | 2 
NEW JERSEY: Hudson County | | 

od (Jersey City) 335 280} 55 | 320 265) 35| 15 US| cence | ceceee | cones | cncee 
See footaotes at end of table. | | | 
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TABLE 1.--Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CASES, BYRACE, DISPOSED OF BY 90 COURTS THAT 0c AREAS 
WITH POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE AND BY 309 COURTS THAT SERVED AREAS WITH POPULATIONS OF LESS THAN 100,000 *. —CONTINUED 





Delinquency cases 





























Location of areas served T a > 7 Negro and other 1 ES — 
by courts and chief city All races hite } eseshite reported 
in certain areas — T —_ +t T T T - =" _, re 7 i= ea, gen ah a 4 = 
Total Boys Girls | Total Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total Boys Girls 
= | | | | | ° 
AREAS WITH 100,000 OR MORE | 
POPULATION — Continued | 
NEW YORK: | 
Albany County (Albany). .. . 304 249 55 290 239 51) 14} 10 | A | -cree- | --eeee] ----- 
Broome County (Binghamton). . 131 94 37 129 93 | 36 2} 1| R-) weevee Pesesenh, Sense 
Chautaugua County (Jamestown). | 159} 133 26 159 133) 26 | ------ | oneeen | smaes P SPSS) wees Sases 
Dutchess County (Poughkeepsie). 114) 96 18 92] 81 11) 22 | 18 | wt) SESS Dr ewemaen iawes 
Erie County (Buffalo) .... 1,114 | 936 178 1,003 858 145 | 111} 78 | Sef Seecse || eeemes) eneee 
Monroe County (Rochester) . . 234 | 186 48 230 183 47 | 4 3 1 | weere- | ereeee] ----- 
Nassau County (Hempstead) . . 271] 243 28 257 232 25 | 14} ll “Ss eae eee eee 
New York—city. .. -| 6,444] 5,194] 1,250) 4,233] 3,451 782| 2,211/ 1.743] 468 | ------| ------| ----- 
Niagara County (illegere Falls). | 241 183 58 232 179 53 | 9 4} ep seaare |) HeNene sy esekn 
Oneida County (Utica)... “| 327 | 266 61 317 256 61 10} 10 | wee | -=----- | weee--| ----- 
Onondaga County (Syracuse). .| 471 | 401 70 443 375 68 28 26 | 2 | corcee| coceee] coee- 
Orange County (Newburgh). . .| 131] 117 14 119 107 12] 12 10} Ot stencat Seccedl Sonne 
Rensselaer County (Troy). . . 198 165 33 195 162 33} 3] Ot tonne | anands [wee Sane 
SchenectadyCounty (Schenectady) . | 91) 75 16 89 73 16) 2) 2 utte 1-heucka | Shededl women 
Suffolk County (Patchogue). . 142) 126 16 132 118 14| 10 8 | Bf weceee] scence} scese 
—e County (Yonkers) .| 427 | 370 57 333 296 37 | 94) 74) hh eee eee | ----- 
:? | ] | | 
But ler County (Hamilton City). 1,103 | 827 276 948 717) 231 | 142 101 41 13 9 4 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) -| 4,053] 3,132 921 2,918 2,299 619 1,086) 797 289 | 49 36 13 
Franklin County (Columbus). . 1,342) 880 462 974 | 622 352 296) 190 106 72 68 a 
Hamilton County (Cincinnati). 4,117; 3,254 863 3,097; 2,494 603 988) 735 | 253 32 25 7 
Lorain County (Elyria). . ...| 395 | 299 96 354) 270 84 28 | 19 9 13 10 3 
Lucas County (Toledo)... .| 506 | 389 117 444) 342 102 | 59] fe 1s | 3 3] ----- 
Mahoning County (Youngstown). | 1,508; 1,234 274 1,175 | 966 209 | 306 246 60 27 22 5 
Montgomery County (Dayton). 1,933; 1,553 380 1,430; 1,157 273 394) 300 94 | 109 96 13 
Stark County (Canton)... .| 195 | 157 38 171| 137 34 23 20 3 | Ot axeude 1 
Summit County (Akron) ae 2,060 | 1,760 | 300 1,777} 1,539 238 | 280) 218 62 | 3 3] ----- 
Trumbull County (Warren). . .|  492|  383| 109 423| 333 90 63 | 46 17 | 6 | 4 2 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa-—city. ... .| 340} 216 | 124 279) 179 100 | 61 37 ? ee es 
OREGON: Multnomah County | | 
(Portland). .....| 2,719| 2,961| 358) ------ | neces | coeeee | -- 2-22] ------ | ----- 2.719| 2,361] 358 
PENNSYLVANIA : | | | | 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh). | 3.165 | 2,471 | 694 2.411; 1,913 498 754) 558 196 | ------| ------ cores 
Berks County (Reading). at 248 | 232 16 234) 220 14 14) 12 | 2 | cere | oneeee by ee 
Montgomery County (Norristown). | 252 | 231 | 21 226 | 210 16 26 21 S | --+---- | ------ | +c¢-- 
Philadelphia—city and county. 9,433) 7,901 1,532 5,093) 4,312 781 6.350; 3,808) FOL | -o9-+- | o=92+"] =-28 
RHODE ISLAND: Sixth district | | | | 
(Providence). . | 373 | 317 | 56 341} 292 49 32 25 Tf corres | cresse] soce- 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Greenville } | } | 
County } | | 
(Greenville). | 300| 253 | 47 207 175 32 93| 78 BB. wacccall wcwedds ssued 
TEXAS: | } . | } | | 
Bexar County (San Antonio). .| 3,182) 2,331 851 2.938; 2,181 7587 244 150 | 94 | ------ | -2ee-- | cceee 
Dallas County (Dallas). . ..| 2,228| 1,791 437| 1,548| 1,252 296 680| $39| 1642 | ------| ------| ----- 
UTAH: | | | 
First district (Ogden). . . 1,321 1,176 145 1.316] 1.171 145 3} 3] ----- 2| 2| o-e-- 
Second district (SaltLakeCity). |} 2,613] 2,267) 346 2,595; 2,251 344 18) 16 | 2 | crreere | ceeeee pS Somes 
Third district (Provo). ...| 1,713) 1,426 287 1,712 1,425 287 1) ee | esces 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk—city. ... 1,182} 879 | 303 673 458 215 $07 421) 86 2| ------ | 2 
WASHINGTON : | 
Pierce County (Tacoma). 416 | 306 110 416) 306 110| ------| ------ pecese | esewes | eonece , Paes 
Spokane County (Spokane). |} 1,065} 838 227 1,031) 818 213 34) 20 BE | cesess | ensees] se<ee 
WISCONSIN: Milwaukee County | | } | | 
(Milwaukee). . | 6,881} 5,987 894 6,530) 5,686 844 | 351) 301 S50 | ------| ------ } ocee- 
AREAS WITH LESS THAN 100,000 | | | | 
POPULATION. .. . -| 16,547/ 13,393 3,154) 12,797) 10,261 2.536 | 799) 641 158 2,951 2,491) 460 
etal —— it + A cat den, Sant sh 
INDIANA: 28 courts . . | 2,284) 1,761] $23) 2,179) 1,682 497 105| 79| 26 | ------ = aoe 
MASSACHUSETTS: 54 courts | 1,987) 1,787 200| ------ | ------| ------ | ------ | ------| ----- 1,987| 1,787 200 
MISSOURI: 112 courts... ..| 1,891} 1,542 349| 1,738] 1,419) 319 7 60 11 82 63 19 
MONTANA: Yellowstone County. ol 457 375 82 451) 372) 79) 6 3 Db cenceet anahen anes 
NEW YORK: 42 courts. .... -| 1,903) 1,594 309! 1,864) 1,563) 301 | 39 31 “SS ee es eee ee 
OHIO: 57 courts. . . - . | 5,766) 4,538] 1,228| 5,235} 4,100! 1,135 265 217 48 266 221 45 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa County | | } } | 
exclusive of city. | 134 94 “40 129| 92 | 37 5 2 OY asecsa} waded  cecua 
RHODE ISLAND: 11 courts. al 447 350 97| 434) 339) 95 | 13 ll Riliecenns So ea 
TEXAS: Wichita County. ... .| 616 420 196] ------] ------| ------ | ahivsee|l) acecen Pecews | 616 | 420 196 
UTAH: Fourth district. | 427 401 26| 426) 400 26 | 1 eo Eas oes eee 
VIRGINIA: Danville—city | _635 $31 104| 341 294 | 47| __-294 237 $7 | ------ | ------| ----- 

















*Population according to 1940 census. “Tacludes all Mexicans, “Bxcludes traffic violations. 
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Age. 

Of the cases disposed of in 1943 
in which the age of the child was 
reported, the greatest concentration 
—35 percent of the boys' cases and 
43 percent of the girls' cases— 
occurred in the 14 and i5-year age 
(Table 2.) 


the cases the child was under 10 years 


group. In 4 percent of 
of age. 

The maximum age of juvenile-court 
jurisdictions affects considerably 
the age distribution of cases handled 
by the courts. There has been a pro- 
gressive movement to extend the upper 
age limit to 18 years, but relatively 
few juvenile courts have jurisdiction 
over persons who have attained their 


eighteenth birthday. 
Reason for Reference to Court. 

The reasons for which boys were 
most commonly referred to the courts 
differed considerably from those for 
which girls were most commonly re- 
(Table 3.) In slightly more 
than two-fifths (42 percent) of the 


boys' cases for which the reason for 


ferred. 


reference was reported, the referral 
was for some type of stealing® and 
in one-fifth it was for an act of 
carelessness or mischief. Among 
girls' cases, three types of behavior 
(being ungovernable, running away, 
and sex offenses) accounted for 61 
percent of the cases in which the 
reason for reference was reported. 
These three are considered together 
because ungovernable behavior and 
running away frequently involve sex 


offenses; moreover, some courts use 
ee ee 
Sonis classification includes automobile 


stealing, burglary or unlawful entry, rob- 
bery, and all other types of stealing. 


the term “ungovernable behavior" to 
avoid recording a sex offense in of- 


ficial records. 


Source of Reference to Court. 
Children are directly referred to 
juvenile courts not only by the police, 
but by parents or other relatives, 
other individuals, school authorities, 
and social agencies. Analysis of 
these sources of reference reflects 
to some extent the relationship of 
the court to the community and the 
effect of community pressures upon 
the work of the court in relation to 


delinquent behavior. 


The source of reference to court 
in the cases for which this informa- 
tion was reported is shown in table 4. 
Almost three-fourths (74 percent) of 
the boys' cases were referred by the 
police; only one-half (49 percent) 
of the girls' cases were referred by 
this source. Perents or other rela- 
tives referred only 4 percent of the 
boys' cases, as compared with 18 per- 
These dif- 
ferences may be explained in part by 


cent of the girls' cases. 


the fact that the largest proportion 
of boys' cases was referred for steal 
ing, a type of behavior that is most 
likely to come to the attention of 
the police; that in girls' cases two 
of the chief reasons for referral 
were being ungovernable and running 
away, conduct that parents or other 
relatives would be most likely to 


refer to court. 


The proportion of cases referred 
by each source varies from court to 
court, but in general the statistics 


show that social agencies play a 
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TABLE 2.~-Juvenile-delinquency cases, 


1943: 


REFERRED TO COURT IN CASES DISPOSED OF BY 399 COURTS 





AGE OF BOYS AND OF GIRLS WHEN 





Age of child when 


Delinquency cases 
































Number Percent 
referred to court 
Total | -Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
eS Ns 5 ica ka een wen coe PO UR RO IE eo a eee eee 
er ee 118,111] 95,640} 22,471 100 100 100 
ES SO WONG indeed ews srcewdeos 4,633 4,163 470 4 4 2 
a, a) ere 9,100 8, 267 833 8 9 4 
Be MOOSE, BUNOT Bl occaiccieasaowaes 20,567] 17,162 3,405 be 18 15 
BO SONS; GUNOE E6 esareesareuses 43,177) 33,450 9, 737 37 35 43 
BP COREG. GEE GUGE bic ies secwwewws 40,634) 32,598 8,036 34 34 36 
ee re 7,377 5, 883 2) a pa ies, eee 








TABLE 3, ~Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: 
IN BOYS’ AND IN GIRLS’ CASES DISPOSED OF BY 399 COURTS 


REASON FOR REFERENCE TO COURT 








Reason for reference 


Delinquency cases 


























Number Percent 
to court 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 
SOME. GHOERS 6 6.06 bh cecsaeinvewes 125,488] 101,523] 23,965) -------|-------|------- 
Reason for reference reported...... 117,985] 95,424] 22,561 100 100 100 
IE NIN oe ho 90. Sra ise ae Grea atte 42,932) 40,373 2,559 36 42 1l 
Act of carelessness or mischief..| 20,419] 18,991 1,428 iF 20 6 
BUGECLE WIOIECEOR.. 6 6. 6hsc0 ec adwes 9,421 9,228 193 8 10 l 
IE OTC NET CTC TOT Te 9,697 6,678 3,019 8 7 13 
RN OUNR e bine sind ind e.caeree ewe 10,687 5, 844 4,843 9 6 22 
Being ungovernable............... 10,129 5, 206 4,923 9 5 22 
NI oath a oi i Gr hes aac ad eae ae 6,335 2,563 3,772 5 3 17 
ee ee eee 3,038 2,609 429 3 3 2 
NI 5 os wicca an mamememee $. 327 3,932 1,365 5 4 6 
Reason for reference not reported.. 7,503 6,099 Oe 3 Se ee ee eee oecokee 

















TABLE 4.—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: 
IN BOYS’ AND IN GIRLS’ CASES DISPOSED OF BY 399 COURTS 


SOURCE OF REFERENCE TO COURT 








Source of reference to 


Delinquency cases 


























Number Percent 
to court 
Total Boys Girls | Total Boys Girls 
EE IN 9 oor seid Hawa eecnwee 125,488)/101,523| 23,965| -------| -------|------- 
Source of reference reported....... 103,651] 83,984| 19,667 100 100 100 
I IN aie anes ala S acd Gard Buin dh eS 72,136| 62,451 9,685 69 74 49 
School department... ....scccsccee 8,090 $,612 2,478 8 7 13 
Peeemtion G6 1660 co ecicccsiccsvwss 3,057 2,268 789 3 3 4 
a, Ea ee a 1,907 1,636 271 2 2 1 
ORNS GIO a 6d be cvicccsere esis 1,659 744 915 2 1 5 
Parents or relatives............. 6,956 3,360 3,596 7 4 18 
ge) | 8,363 6,831 1,532 8 8 8 
ne OOS oo ie Sis bs eeascasir 1,483 1,082 401 1 1 y 
Source of reference not reported...| 21,837] 17,539| 4,298|-------|-------|------- 
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minor role in the referral of de- 


linquency cases to court. 


Place of Detention Care. 

Table 5 indicates the places in 
which delinquent children were cared 
for overnignt or longer pending the 
hearing or disposition of their cases. 
The child was detained in 35,641 of 
the 83,252 cases for which information 
on detention care was reported. In 
24 percent of these 35,641 cases, 
the child was detained at least part 


of the time in jails or police stations. 


The place of detention care most fre- 
quently reported for both boys' and 
girls' cases was a detention home. 
The places in which children are 
cared for overnight or longer and the 
extent of such care are dependent in 
part on the facilities available in 
the local community and in part on 
the attitude of the community on the 
necessity for detention. In some 
localities children brought to court 
in delinquency cases are detained for 
almost all types of offenses, where- 
as in others only certain types of 
delinquency are considered serious 
enough to warrant detention care for 
the children. The need for suitable 
detention facilities has been par- 
ticularly great in war-impact areas 
and has been accompanied by a strength- 
ening of the sentiment against dé- 
tention of childrenin jails or other 
In spite of this 
growing sentiment and the restrictions 


unsuitable places. 


placed by most juvenile-court laws 
upon the detention of children in 
jails or police stations, extensive 
use of these facilities continues to 
be reported. 


Disposition of Case. 

The disposition of cases by the 
various courts depends on the practices 
of the courts and on the availability 
of facilities for court supervision, 
for institutional care of children 
needing such service, or for other 
services to children. 

In 1943 the disposition most fre- 
quently made in both boys' and girls' 
"dismissed, 


held open without further action." 


cases was adjusted, or 
This disposition was made in 47 per- 
cent of the boys' cases 4nd in 36 
percent of vhe girls' cases in which 
information on disposition was re- 
(Table 6 ) 


of the girls' cases were disposed of 


ported. Twelve percent 
by commitment or referral to an in- 
stitution and6percent by commitment 
or referral to an agency or individual. 
Eight percent of the boys' cases 
were disposed of by commitment or 
referral to an institution and 3 per- 
cent by commitment or referral to an 
agency or individual. In approxi- 
mately one-third of both boys' and 
girls' cases the child was placed 
under the supervision of a probation 
officer. The differences between 
dispositions in Doys' and in girls' 
cases may be attributed partly to 
differences in the types of behavipr 
for which boys and girls were most 
(See 


"Reason for Reference to 


frequently referred to court. 
section, 
Court. ") 


INCREASE IN DELINQUENCY CASES . 
DISPOSED OF, 1942-43 


Of the 399 courts reporting on 
delinquency cases disposed of in 
1943, 304 reported also in 1942. The 
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TABLE 5.—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: PLACE OF DETENTION CARE OF 
BOYS AND OF GIRLS DEALT WITH IN CASES DISPOSED OF BY 399 COURTS 


















































Delinquency cases 

Place of detention care Number Percent 
Total Boys Girls |Total | Boys |Girls 
fe Te ee ee Ee 125..488/161.523| 23.965] --~-.|..... ees 
Detention CVG reper ted s..ic cccccccconceses 83,252) 67,170) 16,082) 100 100 100 
No detention care overnight............. 47,611) 39,634 7.977 57 59 50 
Detention care overnight or longer...... 35,641} 27,536; 8,105 43 | 41 50 
FCT Le OE 190} 95 | 95} (a) (a) (a) 
NE os ce sccanasdwae ocbwaeen 25,211) 18,886; 6,325) 30 | 28 39 
DN MRR Os ni cccceeccesenv vere 617) 424 193 1 1 1 
Jeak ef pekice Stetian © isc cceccseces 8,705; 7,461; 1,244 ll | ll 8 
Gahee plate OF Cane © oiccsicavcseicens 296) 170| 126} (a) (a) 1 
Place of cere net reported....cccscess 622) 500| 122 1 1 1 
Detention care not reported. ...sccsceccvss 42,236| 34,353 | 7. 88d) o-<~= |-scee acalais 











@ less than 0.5 percent. 


> Includes cases of children cared for part of the time in detention homes and part of the time 
elsewhere but excludes cases of children also cared for in jails or police stations. 


° Includes cases of children cared for part of the time injails or police stations and part of the 
time elsewhere. 


4 includes cases of children cared for in more than one place but in places other than detention 
homes, jails, or police stations. 


TABLE 6.-—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1943: DISPOSITION OF BOYS’ AND OF 
GIRLS’ CASES DISPOSED OF BY 399 COURTS 





Delinquency cases 





























Disposition of case Number Percent 
Total Boys Girls |Total| Boys |Girls 
i ee ene ee 335.4861 201.533) 29.965) «2-61 on aaetees 
DAR POS LL LOR FO POCO 06666 ccs Hibs dsc cHeeee 117,404] 94,993] 22,411) 100 100 100 
Case dismissed, adjusted, or held 
open without further action............ 52,924] 44,846 8,078 45 47 36 
Child supervised by probation officer...| 38,000} 30,627 7,373 32 32 33 
Child committed or referred to an 
SENS SN i cole ae wecldew decid eesawne’ 10,559 7.788 2.773 9 > 8 12 
State institution for delinquent 
Oe NON 666s wee he be StDee nde corlew ewer 6.377 4,960 1,417 5 5 6 
Other institution for delinquent 
NUR oa) 5) oa ase @ Oba We wwe o0 Bae wre 3,002 2,005 997 3 2 4 
PR - BUG BOON 6 6 056s Sic ecw eeees 206 191 15} (a) (a) (a) 
ee ONE RON as sivaneeeoenseviwne * 974 632 342 1 1 2 
Child committed or referred toan agency.. 3,171 1,992 i,i79 3 2 5 
Tg ee ee ee re 1,322 920 402 1 1 2 
RE IED isgiews bine. ce baceneas ences 1,849 1,072 e078 2 1 3 
Child committed or referred toan individual. 1,043 719 324 1 1 1 
« Case referred to another court.......... 1,449 1,219 230 i 1 1 
eae Oe SRN os Fo osin ee cssbinews 2.905 $. 732 114 2 3 l 
nade pewecsebnees vnesewk § 427 3,435 1,992 5 4 9 
Other disposition of CaRO... .csicccscoccs 1,926 1.576 350 2 2 2 
Disposition wet. reperted .. occcccececeecese 8,084 6,530 a eee Saeene peene 




















* ess than 0.5 percent. 
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number of delinquency cases disposed 
of by these 304 courts increased in 
1943 over 1942 as follows: 








Percent increase 
in delinquency 








Courts cases disposed of, 
1942 to 1943 

Total] Boys |Girls 

SUE COUPES. 0.00. c:0:00 hn aletnacees 31 32 29 
88 courts serving areas with 

100,000 or more population... 32 $3 28 
216 courts serving areas with 

less than 100,000 population.| 27 25 38 














The percentage increase in 194% 
over 1942 for all the courts report- 
ing for both years was 31 percent. 
For both total cases and boys' cases 
the increase was greater in the courts 
serving the areas with more than 100,000 
population than in those serving 
smaller areas. 


For girls' cases, 


however, the increase was greater in 


the courts serving the smaller areas. 


WAR=ACTIVITY AREAS AND 
DELINQUENCY CASES, 1940-43 


It has been suggested by the Bureau 
of the Census that in the main the 
areas that have increased in population 
during the defense and war periods 
than 


average wartime activity in connection 


have been those that had more 
with shipyards, aircraft factories, 
munition plants, other heavy industry, 
or military establishments.® The 
effect of these wartime activities 
and the resulting population increases 
on the volume of delinquency cases 
between 1940 and 1943 may be studied 
by comparing the number of cases dis- 
posed of by courts located in areas 
Bureau of the Census: Population; Esti- 
mates uf the Civilian Population by Counties, 


May 1, 1942, p.l. Series P-3, No. 33 Wash- 
ington, Feb. 25, 1943. 


that increased in population during 
those years with the number disposed 
of by courts in areas that decreased. 

The number of delinquency cases 
disposed of in 1940, 1941, 1942, and 
1943 by each of 39 juvenile courts 
serving areas where the population 
increased in 1943 over 1940 is shown 
in table 7 in comparison with the 
number disposed of in each of those 
years by 43 courts serving areas 
where the population decreased. In 
the 39 areas where the population 
increased, the number of cases dis- 
posed of rose 55 percent between 1940 
and 1943, incontrast with an increase 
of 44 percent in the 43 areas where 
in the two 


groups of areas combined— 82 courts— 


the population decreased; 


there was an increase of 51 percent. 
(See text table following.) Both in 
1942 and 1943 the increase over the 
preceding year was relatively greater 
in the areas of increasing population 
than in the areas of decreasing popu- 
as is indicated by the text 
table on the following page. 
Although in 1941 and 1942 the in- 


creases from the preceding years in 


lation, 


delinquency cases disposed of were 
greater for girls than for boys, in 
1943 a larger increase occurred in 
The 
over-all increase for the period 
1940-43, 
girls' 


boys' than in girls' cases. 


however, was greater for 
than for boys' cases in the 
areas where the population increased 
as well as in those where it decreased. 
In 2ach of the years considered, 
boys' cases represented at least 
four-fifths of the total number of 


cases disposed of. 
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Percent change in delinquency cases disposed of 
Courts 1940 to 1941 1941 to 1942 1942 to 1943 1940 to 1943 
| 
Total] Boys|Girls| Total| Boys| Girls! Total] Boys |Girls| Total) Boys/ Girls 
SS Coerts. cecccecs 7 +8 +71+13 +7 +4| +22 | #31 | +32)+27 | #51 | + 46) + 76 
39 courts in areas 
where population 
SUCUOOSEEs cc cccass +7 +61,+14 +9 +6) +22 | +32 | +33/ +28 | +55 | +50) +78 
43 courts in areas 
where population A 
Gecreased.cccccces +9 +81 +12 +3 | (a) +20 | +28 | #28\|+26 | +44 | +39) +71 









































* Decrease less than 0.5 percent. 


The percentage increases discussed 


in the previous paragraphs represent 


the combined experience of all the 
82 courts and conceal variations 
Not all the 


Ten courts 


among individual courts. 

courts showed an increase. 
experienced a decrease between 1940 
1943. 
munities in areas of increased popu- 
lation—San Diego, Calif.; St. Louis, 
Canton, Ohio; 


and Four of these served com- 


Mo. ; 
N. Y. 
to 1943 consistent with regard to 


and Schenectady, 
Nor.were the changes from 1940 
the relationship between boys‘ and 


girls' cases. in San Diego County 
(San Diego), California, where boys' 
cases decreased 34 percent between 
1940 and 1943, girls' cases increased 
96 percent. Similar changes—a de- 
crease in boys' cases and an increase 
in girls' cases—occurred in the 
courts serving the following areas: 
St. Louis (city), Mo.; Albany County 
(Albany), N. Y.; Dorchester and East 
Boston districts of Boston, Mass.; 
the Lowell and Somerville districts 
of Massachusetts; and Woodbury County 
(Sioux City), 
County (Poughkeepsie), N. Y., boys' 


1943 


Iowa. In Dutchess 


cases increased between 1940 and 


and girls' cases decreased. 


The large increase (44 percent) 
between 1940 and 1943 in delinquency 
cases disposed of in the areas of 
decreasing population indicates that 
factors not peculiar to areas of in- 
creasing population but related to 
wartime situations that are present 
in all areas contributed to the in- 
crease in delinquency cases disposed 
of by the courts during these years. 
The departure of men from home to 
enter the armed forces or to take 
jobs in war-activity areas, along 
with the increased employment of wo- 
men, has brought about the absence 
of one or both parents from many 
with the result that many 
children lack the parental guidance 


homes, 


and companionship necessary to satisfy 
their basic needs. Another wartime 
factor that makes it difficult for 
boys and girls to make wholesome 
social and emotional adjustments is 
that their employment may remove 
them from opportunities for normal 
recreational experiences and asso- 
ciations with children of their own 
age group and may place them in jobs 
with undesirable surroundings. Other 


factors are the anxieties and emotional 


stresses resulting from the general 
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strained wartime atmosphere. A short- 
age of trained social workers, rec- 
reational leaders, teachers, and 
others whose primary function is the 
protection and assistance of youth 
serves to aggravate the effect of many 
of the factors that contribute to 


delinquency. 


LIMITATIONS OF JUVENILE-COURT 
STATISTICS 


Statistics on juvenile-delinquency 
cases disposed of present a general 


picture of the volume of the work of 


juvenile courts in dealing with de-~- . 


linquent behavior. The number of 
cases reported by different courts 
is greatly influenced by variations 
in the administrative practices of 
the courts. Some courts report only 
cases that they have disposed of 
officially—that is, after the filing 
of legal papers necessary to have 
the case placedon the court calendar 
in addition, the 


cases disposed of unofficially by 


Other courts report, 


the judge, by probation officers, or 
by a referee, without formal court 
action. 


The data are influenced also by 
other factors, such as the personnel 
and facilities of the courts. the 
working relationships of the court 
to other agencies serving children 
and youth and law-enforcement agencies 
in the community, and the development 
of necessary community services for 
children. in one of 
the courts reporting to the Children's 
Bureau almost half of the 125-percent 


For example, 


increase in cases disposed of in 
1943 as compared with 1942 was the 


result of a change in the method of 


handling juveniles involvedin traffic 
violations. 

Another factor affecting the num- 
ber of delinquency cases reported 
and the comparability of the reports 
is the age jurisdiction of the courts. 
The age limit for children coming 
under juvenile-court jurisdiction is 
established by State law and in most 
instances is uniform throughous a 
State. Of the 399 courts reporting 
in 1943, 76 had original jurisdiction 
in delinquency cases of children 
193, 


under 18; and 


under 16 years of age; 
17 years of age; 121, 
4, under 21. In addition, the 2 courts 
in Oklahoma had original jurisdiction 


under 


in delinquency cases of boys undér 
16 and of girls under 18, and the 
3 Texas courts had original juris- 
diction in delinquency cases of boys 
under 17 and of girls under 18. 
Statistics on delinquency cases 
disposed of by juvenile courts, even 
if Nation-wide, would not represent 
the volume of delinquent behavior of 
children in the United States as a 
whole, nor even in the communities 
served by the reporting courts. Many 
children whose behavior is considered 
delinquent are not represented in 
juvenile-court statistics either be- 
cause they are not apprehended or 
because they are dealt with by the 
police, social agencies, schools, 
public or private youth-serving agencies, 
or other resources in the community 
and are not referred to courts. The 
degree to which this situation ob- 
tains varies from city to city and 
from year to year within the same 


city. 
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Data on the number of delinquency 
cases disposed of do not include 
. These 
data include many types of alleged 


only the most serious offenses. 


delinquency from the most serious to 
the most trivial—the case of the 
child who is involved in automobile 
stealing or burglary as well as that 
of the child who rides a bicycle on 
the sidewalk or peddles without a 
license. Moreover, juvenile-court 
statistics include not only cases in 
which the child is adjudged to be 
delinquent but all cases brought be- 
fore the court in which delinquency 
is alleged. 

The limitations of juvenile-court 
statistics, as discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, bring sharply into 
focus the impracticability of making 
significant comparisons between one 
community and another in regard to 
the extent of delinquency as measured 
by the number of cases disposed of by 
their courts. 

Juvenile-court statistics as col- 
lected by the Children's Bureau refer 
to the number of cases disposed of 
by courts rather than the number of 
One child may 
appear before the court 


children involved. 
two, three, 
or more times for the same reason or 
for different reasons, and each ap- 
pearance is counted as another case 
if anew complaint is filed and dealt 
with separately. In planning a pro- 
gram of services directed toward the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency by community welfare 
agencies, it is important to know 
the number of children who are likely 


to need such services. 


linquent by local agencies. 


IMPROVEMENT OF JUVENILE-COURT 
STATISTICS 

The Children's Bureau is planning 
a twofold effort to inorease the 
Significance of juvenile-court sta- 
tistics and to bring these statistics 
into closer agreement with other 
Children's Bureau statistics on serv- 
It is 


planned to extend the juvenile-court 


ices to children and youth. 


reporting series by (1) expanding the 
geographical coverage of the series 
by encouraging State-wide reporting 
through a State agency and (2) ex- 
panding the content of the reports 
to include all children's cases dealt 
that is, 
cases of dependency and neglect as 
It will 
include those dealt with unofficially 
as well as those dealt with officially. 
In these reports the basic unit of 
count will be the child rather than 
It is believed that these 


reports will present a truer picture 


with by juvenile courts; 


well as delinquency cases. 


the case. 


of the work of the juvenile courts. 


The Children's Bureau also is ex- 
perimenting with a technique for local 
communities to use in establishing 
central registration of children 
whose behavior is reported as de- 
Such 
registration may be a step toward 
improved measurement of juvenile de- 
linquency and may hold possibilities 
as a tool for community planning in 
organization of services for children 
When this technique has 
been developed, it will be made availa- 


and youth. 


ble to interested communities. 
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TABLE 7.-—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1940, 1941, 1942,-1943: BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CASES 
DISPOSED OF BY 82 COURTS SERVING AREAS WITH POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE THAT INCREASED 
OR DECREASED IN POPULATION 1940-43, ACCORDING TO LOCATION OF AREA SERVED BY COURTS 






























































Areas served by courts, grouped Estinated Deli 
t inquency cases 
according to type of change ee 
in population (increase or change = etaicietaibaiaapisa ae = 
decrease) from April 1, 1940 civilian popu Total Boys Girls 
to November 1, 1943, ranked ees ate + - 7 — , 
according to percentage change|'940 fe Novel 149 | 1941 | 1942| 1943 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
eee) Pe. ae i a 2 ee aa ae 
Total—all areas .... .|----------- 63.423) 66.208 73,205) 95, 778) $2,824} 56,299) 58.593) 77,152) 10,.599/ 11,989) 14,612 /18,626 
AREAS THAT INCREASED IN 
POPULATION 1940-43. . . .| ----------- 42, 055) 44, 996 49,222) 65, 052/34, 658) 36,595| 38,931 51,892, 7,397; 8,401) 10,291 /13,160 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk-city. .. ° >. 50.8 484) 646 785; 1,182 387 493 $97 879 97 153 188 303 
CALIFORNIA: San Diego jaan 
(San Diego). ... +42.9 2,235) 1,304) 1,709) 1,805) 1,975) 1,037 1,218 1,295 260 267 491 $10 
OREGON: Multnomah County 
(Portland) . . + 26.2 830 957| 1,208 2,719 711 866 973) 2,361 119 91 235 358 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Gubiegten 
city .. +24.2 2,597| 3.094, 2,860) 3,204) 2,312) 2,836 2,536 2,852 285 258 324 352 
WASHINGTON: Pierce County 
7 (Tacoma) . . . « « + 20.6 159 245 277 416 114 173 189 306 45 72 88 110 
MICHIGAN: Oakland County 
(entiac). ....-. +17.0 296 349 449 612 264 305 353 480 32 44 96 132 
INDIANA: Vanderburgh County 
(Evansville) ° or +15.7 239 263 490 740 180 221 420 $87 59 42 70 153 
TEXAS: Bexar County (San Rutinhed. #15.3 1,783} 2,065; 2,324) 3,182; 1,320) 1,527; 1.750 2,331 463 538 574 851 
OHIO: Montgomery County (Dayton) . +14.6 1,463) 1/338) 1,341; 1,933) 1,272; 1,147, 1,089 1,553 191 191 252 380 
CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles County 
(Los Angeles). . . *12.8 2,646) 3,172) 3,378 4,458) 2,210, 2,714 2,806) 3,846 436 458 $72 612 
TEXAS: Dallas County _(Dalics) . *11.2 1,354) 1.448 1,440, 2,228) 1,115, 1,188) 1,153 1,791 239 260 287 437 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa- -city? ° . *10.3 97 147 159 340 68 75 69 216 29 72 30 124 
FLORIDA: Dade County (Miami). ° *10.0 670} 640 635 823 545 510 487 621 125 130 148 202 
UTAH: Third District (Salt Lake 
City) ° *9.1 1,099; 1,245 1,738) 2,613 945; 1.105; 1.577) 2.267 154 140 161 346 
CALIFORNIA: Gen Somsieee <7 
and county. . *¢.7 582 621 $91 946 447 477 432 653 135 144 159 293 
MICHIGAN: Wayne County (Detroit). +8.0 2,000) 2,220 2,196) 2,726) 1.783 1,933; 1,888 2,286 217 287 308 440 
INDIANA: Marion County 
(Indianapolis) ° ° +7.3 424) 807, 1,358 2,019 232 $48 1,036) 1,580 192 259 322 439 
OHIO: Franklin County (Columbus). +7.3 1,015; 1,086, 1,072) 1,342 712 718 648 880 303 368 424 462 
Summit County (Akron) . . *F a 1,106| 1,073 1,311; 2,060 912 8360 1,079) 1.760 194 243 232 300 
INDIANA: St. Joseph County 
(South Bend)*. ... +7.0 683 853, 1,012 1,579 545 669 825) 1,193 138 184 187 386 
ARKANSAS: Pulaski County 
(Little Rock). ... +6.2 644 | 888 859 981 454 582 $48 624 190 306 311 357 
WASHINGTON: Spokane County 
(Spokane). .... +6.0 481 $59 $03 1,065 391 470 389 838 90 89 114| 227 
OHIO: Stark County (Canton) . . +5.4 313 158 203 195 242 104 141 157 71 54 62 | 38 
Hamiliton County Cincinnati). +4.9 3,203| 3,319 3,128 4,117) 2.543) 2,604) 2,410 3,254 660 715 718 | 863 
PENNSYLVANIA! Montgomery County | ; | 
(Norristown) . . +4.8 155 182 272 252 136 168 243 231 19 14 29 | 21 
NEW YORK: Nassau County (Hempstead), +4.3 156 197 162 271 141 176 142 243 15 21 20 28 
GEORGIA: Fulton County (Atlanta) +4.2 1,079) 1,164 1,192; 1,549 890 957 950) 1,263 189 207 242 286 
NEW YORK: Suffolk County 
(Patchogue). . . ° +4.2 118 | 116 74 142 104 109 66 126 14 7 8) 16 
INDIANA: Lake County (Gary)° . 4° 227 312 417 472 167 218 281 341 60 94 136 | 131 
NEW YORK: Niagara County 
(Niagara Falls)... +4.1 119 121 190 241 107 102 156 183 12 19 34 | $8 
OHIO: Trumbull County (Warren). +2.8 293 260 367 492 258 229 294 383 35 31 73 109 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Greenville County, 
(Greenville) . +2.8 202 270 292 300 167 233 235 253 35 37 $7 | 47 
OHIO: Butler County (Hamilton 
City). « « ° +2.6 757 702 $83; 1,103 $27 493 668 827 230 209 315 276 
NEW YORK: + Greae 
(Schenectady). ... +2.0 103 107 106 91 87 87 94 75 16 20 12 16 
MISSOURI: Jackson County 
(Kansas City). . . +1.7 966 |} 1,200 1,414 1,804 742 939 1,067; 1,398 224 261 347 406 
OHI0: Cuyahoga County (Cleve land) #1.0 1,674 |} 1,790, 1,814 2,188 | 1,281 1,368 1,304, 1,581 393 422 510 607 
Lorain County (Elyria). . +1.0 244 77 260 395 211 67 213 299 33 10 47 96 
PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia-city 
and county... +0.8 6.430 | 6.841 7,335 9.433 5,582) 5.727) 6,066| 7,901 848) 1,114) 1,269 | 1,532 
MISSOURI: St. Louis-city. ... (f) 3.129 | 3,160 3,318 3,034 | 2,579; 2,590 2,539 2,178 550 570 | 779 | 856 
AREAS THAT DECREASED IN | | 
POPULATION 1940-43. . . . |----------- 21.368 23,292 (23,983 30,726 18,166 19,704 19,662 |25,260 | 3,202 3,588) 4,321 | 5,466 
NEW YORK: Erie County (Buffalo). -0.4 762 981 790 1,114 666 | 845 660 936 | 96 | 136 | 130 | 178 
WISCONSIN: Milwaukee County | | | | } - 
(Milwaukee)... . -0.6 4,802 | 5,973 | 6,086 | 6.881 4,249 | 5.335 } 5,246 | 5.987 $53 | 638 840 } 894 








See footaoctes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Juvenile-delinquency cases, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943: BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CASES 
DISPOSED OF BY 82 COURTS SERVING AREAS WITH-POPULATIONS OF 100,000 OR MORE THAT INCREASED OR 
DECREASED IN POPULATION 1940-43; ACCORDING TO LOCATION OF AREA SERVED BY COURTS. —CONTINUED 





Estimated 
percent 

change in — 

civilian popu- Boys 


Areas served by courts, grouped 
according to type of change 
in population (increase or 

decrease) from April 1, 1940 
to November 1, 1943, ranked lation Apr.1, 


according to percentage change 2 wie 1942 


Delinquency cases 








+ 











AREAS THAT DECREASED IN 
POPULATION 1940-43.—Cont inued | 


NEW YORK: Broome County 
(Binghamton) 
One ida County Utica) . 
INDIANA: Allen County (Fort 





Wayne) © e 
MINNESOTA: Hennepin Gone 
(Minneapolis) & 
RHODE ISLAND: Sixth district 
(Providence). 
MASSACHUSETTS: Springfield district | 
(Springfield) 
1OWA: Polk County (Des Moines) 
MINNESOTA: Ramsey County Gt. Poul). | 
NEW YORK: Onondaga County 
(Syracuse) 
Monroe County Pisces. 
Albany County (Albany). 
MASSACHUSETTS : | 


Boston; 











Boston-central section. 
Brighton... 
Charlestown . 


' 
wouvantavuauwmua 


2 
5 
6 
17 
70 
7 
7 
24 


Dorchester. 
East Boston . 


Roxbury . 
South Boston. 
West Roxbury. ° 
East Norfolk district (atecy). 
First district of eastern 
Middlesex (Medford). 
Lawrence district (Lawrence). 
Lowell district (Lowell). 
Somerville district (Somerville). 3 
Southern Essex district (Lynn) 15 
Third district of eastern 
Middlesex (Cambridge)... . ° | 32 
NEW YORK: Dutchess County } | 
(Poughkeepsie) ... ° | 19 
MASSACHUSETTS: Second district | 
of Bristol | 
(Fall River). . ° | 6 24 
Third district | 
of Bristol | | 
(New Bedford) . . | | | | 13 
MICHIGAN: KentCounty (Grand Rapids). . | | 70 
MASSACHUSETTS: Central district | 
of Worcester | | 
(Worcester) .. : | 37 72 
PENNSYLVANIA: Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh) 
NEW YORK: Orange County (Newburgh). 
LOUISIANA: Caddo Parish | | 
(Shreveport). .. ° 74 98 
PENNSYLVANIA: Berks County (Read ing) ‘ 13 | 17 16 
NEW YORK: Chautauqua County | 
(Jamestown). . ... : 129 217 176 159} 115 198 163 133 14 13 26 
NEW JERSEY: Hudson County | } 
(Jersey City)... ‘ 270 275 311) 335 | 233 231 264 280 37 44 47 $5 
WEW YORK: Rennselaer County (Troy) . e 225 175 307) 198 171 132 234 165 54 43 73 33 
Westchester County 
CPONEREGD. 2 2 2 ot -8.9 284 293 345 427) 246 242 282 370 38 $1 63 57 
New York-city .... -9.9 3,920; 4,409) 4,860) 6,444) 3,214) 3,555) 3,799] 5,194 706 854 | 1,061 | 1,250 
IOWA: Woodbury County (SiouxCity). -13.4 772 465 342 “497 636 386 258 354 136 73 84 143 
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*U. S. Bureau of the Census: Population; Estimated Civilian Population of the United States, by Counties, November 1, 1948. 
February 15, 1944. 27 pp. > Ketimte is based on the population of the whole metropolitam area in which the court 
served by the court. Separate estimtes for oo are not available. ©Ie March 1941 the age under which juvenile courts is Indiana have jurisdiction over 
delingueat boys was —— from 16 to 18 years. 415 May 1941 the age under which juvenile courts ia Oklabom have jurisdictiou over delingueat girls was raised 
from 16 to 18 years. *Siace the juvenile-court reorganization of March 1942 this area has been designated as the second juvenile-court district. 
less thas 0.1 percent. ® Bxcludes traffic violations. 
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